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JEgyptiaca. 


I, 


In the London anthropological journal Wan some months 
ago Mr. H. R. Hall discussed the question of the early use of 
iron in Egypt, the discovery of a piece of worked iron in VIth 
Dynasty deposits by Professor Petrie having carried its antiq- 
uity back very far, some 2,000 years sooner than, as far as we 
know at present, it was used in Europe. It may be noted that 
in 1837 some wrought iron was discovered in the great pyramid, 
and twenty years ago M. Gaston Maspero found iron in a Vth 
Dynasty pyramid. Professor Monteliu’s view, that iron was 
unknown in Egypt until about 1500 B. c., is now shown to be 
untenable. Prdbably the whole subject will be exhaustively 
treated in M. Chantre’s great work,‘ Recherches Anthropolog- 
iques en Egypte,” which has been published a few weeks since. 

If iron was known in Egypt 2,000 years before any specimen 
of its remains found in Europe can reasonably be dated, it is 
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very curious now that we know that in very early times inter- 
course between Egypt and Crete was frequent. It is not 
because all remnants of iron have perished in the moist soil of 
Europe, because we are aware from Homer that at the time of 
the Trojan war so new and scarce was iron, that a piece of the 
metal formed a prize at the games held at the funeral of 
Patroclus. 

In view of the fact that the completion of the great Barrage 
at Assouan has submerged beneath the Nile the temple of 
Augustus at Philae, Herr Borchardt gives in the “ Jahrbuch 
Arch.” for 1903 a description of the ruin as excavated in 1895-6. 

It was a tetrastyle prostyle with a cella, probably lighted 
from the roof. A broad range of steps connected the temple 
with the entrance court, which was entered from the city gate, 
and contained a base of an altar or statue. An inscription 
gives the date of the dedication of the temple as 11 B.c. It 
must have been commenced some time after 26 B. c., because 
the somewhat egotistica] inscription of C. Gallus, of that date, 
had the stone upon which the text was cut utilized for the 
foundations. 

The materials used are chiefly from Nubian quarries, and the 
architectural forms were simple, based upon Egyptian styles. 
The efforts made at a later date to repair damage caused by an 
earthquake are interesting to architects. The article contains 
26 illustrations and is the final work upon the subject, the 
edifice now being submerged. 

A few months ago the Egypizan Gazette published a summary 
of M. Raymond Weil’s researches as to representation and 
inscriptions relating to the very earliest Dynasty Pharaohs in 
the Sinai Peninsula. He has now published a further specimen 
of these archaic reliefs from the Wady Magherah close to the 
other inscriptions of Mersekha and of Zoser of perhaps the 
Ist Dynasty. 

Like the other Sinai reliefs it delineates in one tableau the 
monarch striking a kneeling Asiatic with a mace, and duplicate 
carved representations of the Pharaoh walking, one bearing 
the white, and the other the red crown of Egypt. The hawk 
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name “ Neb-maat” is given. If this relief is of any chronologi- 
cal value it is as perhaps indicative from its juxtaposition and 
similarity of style to its duplicates of Mersekha and Zoser that 
these two kings were not far separate in date from Seneferu.* 

There is moreover reason now to think that Egyptian wars 
in the Sinaitic peninsula were waged before the historic Dynas- 
ties, not only by the followers of Horus, but by that demigod 
himself. For the great inscription at the temple of Ombos 
relating to Aroeris, or Horus, says, “ He it was who struck 
down the barbarians of Sinai in his form of Sopt.” That is the 


Horus of the Arabic Nome, the nearest Egyptian province to 


Sinai. 

An Italian scholar, Signor G. Vitelli, is devoting himself to 
publishing the more complete of the many Greek papyri now 
preserved in Italian Museums. His essays upon them appear, 
from time to time, in the archeological journal Atene e Roma. 
In 1903 he edited therein, with commentary, a papyrus from 
Ashmunen, the ancient Hermopolis, containing a contract rela- 
tive to a loan of 500 drachmas for 5 months, at an annual 
interest of 12 percent. The security offered is the renewal of 
a mortgage which had been received as security for the previous 
loans. The document is dated early in A. D. 109. 

This year Mr. Vitelli publishes a curious fragment of a trea- 
tise entitled per palén: it gives the mystic signification of 
involuntary movements of the body and states the god to be 
propitiated in each case. Whether the deities in question 
really relieved the ancient sufferers from diseases allied to 
“St. Vitus’s Dance” is a matter for medical men to consider: 
The somewhat obliterated text of four columns of writing, un- 
fortunately, only, are preserved. 

A third papyrus is also very interesting, it sets forth a con- 
tract between an official termed an archephodos of Ibion Sesym- 
bothis, and the managers of a troupe of pantomimists. Signor 
Vitelli prints four other fragmentary papyri, two of them letters 


*See also the new volume on this subject: Recueil des Inscriptions 
égyptiennes du Sinai. Bibliographie, Texte, Traduction et Commentaire. 
Weil (R.) Roy 4to., with maps and illustrations. 
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to a Governor of the Appollonopolite nome, similar to so many 
documents published by the “Egypt Exploration Fund.” 
Professor Goodspeed of Chicago has given in the journal of the 
“Hellenic Society” of London some fragments of a Greek 


hexameter poem from a papyrus obtained in Cairo four years 
ago. The text mentions Arsinoe, daughter of Ptolemy I., and 
cannot be earlier than his reign. 

I have received by the kind courtesy of the author, M. 
Theodore Reinach, his Bulletin Epigraphique of new Greek 
inscriptions published in 1901-2 and 3. Those for Egypt are 
necessarily in many cases the same as those published last 
winter by M. Seymour de Ricci in his Corpus of recently dis- 
covered Greek texts from Egypt relating to Romantimes. M. 
Reinach gives in full the long text from Memphis, which Pro- 
fessor Maspero edited in the “ Annals” of the Cairo Museum, 
Vol. II. 285. Professor Sayce has this year printed in the 
“Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology” five 
Greek inscriptions that were brought from Egypt several years 
ago by Mr. G. W. Fraser. They are of interest because one 
from near Minieh proved that a Greek garrison was stationed 
there early in Ptolemaic times. It is a dedication “to King 
Ptolemy and Arsince Philadelphus by the commandant and 
the troops under him.” It must date between 277 and 270 B. c. 
that is, between the marriage of Arsince and her decease. 
Another of the inscriptions is from Sebennytus and shows there 
was a temple of Herakles there in the Greek period. 

A third record is from the quarry at Tehna, north of Minieh, 
and is another monument denoting the presence of the III 
Cyrenaica legion, which had been in Judea during Hadrian's 
Jewish war, in Egypt. It reads, “For the safety and victory 
of the Emperor Domitian Cesar Augustus Germanicus, to Zeus 
the supreme, a vow is made by Titus Egnatius Tiberianus cen- 
turian of the III Cyrenaic legion at the quarries of the place 
from which the pavement of the city of Alexandria has come.” 

In the Revue Archéologique this year. Vol. I. p. 374 81, M. 
Salomon Reinach published a new statuette of Aphrodite in 


the possession of M. Dattari of Cairo. It is one more of the 
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numerous specimens of fairly executed copies of Greek master- 
pieces which appear to have been executed by Greek artists in 
Egypt, who doubtless found a ready sale for these replicas 


among their wealthy compatriots there. 

The statuette which unfortunately wants both the head and 
feet is just 1 foot high, and is closely allied in design to the 
Aphrodite of the celebrated “Aphrodite and Eros” of the Vati- 
can. This is a well-known type of the goddess wherein the 
drapery supported by the right hand covers the right leg and 
loins, passing upwards over the left arm. 

There are several other copies of the group extant, or of the 
goddess alone, that of the Vatican dating from a. p. 150. The 
Dattari statuette carries back the date of the original which it 
represents so as to make it reasonable to regard it as dating 
from the fourth century s.c. Probably the first statue was by 
Praxitiles as it resembles the Cuidus Aphrodite, and M. Reinach 
gives reasons for thinking the original was a Praxtilean work 
in bronze erected at Thespiz. 

It appears that another replica of what must have been a 
celebrated statue of Aphrodite also emanated from Egypt. 
This is the exquisite torso representing the goddess in the act 
of loosing her sandal, now in the museum of the Duke of Aren- 
burg, for M. J. de Mot, who has for the first time illustrated it 
by photography, tells us it came from the neighborhood of 
Alexandria. 

This type of the deity was common among statuettes both of 
stone and bronze, and many examples may be found in the 
more complete collections of copies of ancient statuary. The 
Numismatic Museum in Brussels possesses a splendid specimen 
in bronze, and one of the finest examples has just been pub- 
lished in M. de Ridder’s catalogue of the De Clerc ancient 
bronzes, Figure 91. 

There are two forms illustrative of the motive, one in which 
the body is balanced upon the right foot with no other support, 
another where the left hand rests upon a vase, or some similar 
object. M. de Mot’s photograph of the Alexandrian specimen 
may be found in the Revue Archéologique 1903. II. p. to. 


JoserH Orrorp, M.S. B. A. 
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Che Origin of Writing. 


By the term writing we understand every system employed 
by man to fix the expression of his thoughts by material signs, 
by which they are able to communicate one with another, other 
than by word of mouth, and to impart duration to their ideas. 

This end has been attained mainly by the application of two 
principles, viz.* (1) the /deographic or representation of ideas; 
(2) the Phonetic or representation of sounds. 

Ideographs are used either for the expression of direct con- 
crete ideas, or for abstract ideas, by using the object depicted 
as a symbol of the abstract idea. 

Phonetics present equally two degrees, viz. (1) the sy//adic in 
which the word was considered as indivisible and represented 
consonant and vowel by a single sign, and (2) the alphabetic 
which decomposed the syllable and epresented the consonant 
and vowel by distinct signs. 

Fortunately the various steps which led up to the formation 
of alphabets have left their traces behind at every stage. We 
might begin, for instance with the relics of the Quaternary 
period. The imitations pure and simple, of the figures of 


animals, by which the men of that period were surrounded, 


such as the mammoth, the cave-bear, reindeer, horse and 
aurochs. 

A kind of imitative instinct prompted the very infancy of 
humanity, who while in a savage state, and some primitive 
races attained to a true sentiment of beauty, in their represen- 
tatives of objects, and in some localities, pictures have been 
found which denote a further step in the way of progress in an 
endeavor to represent the exploits of the chase, which are an 
approach toward the system of memories found among North 
American Indians. The pictures traced on the skins which 
formed their tents, or were embroidered on their garments, 
recorded in a manner partly figurative and partly in mnemonic, 
their personal exploits, or those of their race. 

But these writings, like others, which represent the birth of 


* Lenormann: ‘‘L’Alphabet Phénicien.” 
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hieroglyphics did not depict any sound, but being purely idea- 
graphic and representing, exclusively and directly, the idea, 
were absolutely independent of words and had an existence 
and signification apart from all pronunciation, and the spoken 
language was thus quite distinct from the written, so that 
anyone could understand the one without knowing the other 
and vice-versa. But though in their beginning the primitive 
ideographs represented only ideas and not words, those who 
read them would naturally connect the sign with the corre- 
sponding word in the spoken idiom, and thus would be born 
the first conception of phonetic writing, which would, in course 
of time give to each sign a fixed and habitual pronunciation. 

A further step in phonetic writing is that exhibited, most 
distinctly, among the Nahuas of Mexico, viz. the redus, that is, 
the use of characters to form words from their sounds, indepen- 
dent of their original ideographic meaning. 

Thus the name of the fourth king of Mexico, Itzcohuatl, 
“the serpent of obsidian” is represented by a serpent (cohuat/) 
garnished with arrows of obsidian (z#z/7) and which therefore 
in the spoken language must be pronounced “Itzcohuatl.” 
After the conquest of Mexico and the subsequent conversion 
of some of the natives to Christianity, this method of represen- 
tation by redus received a new impetus in the endeavor to 
memorize prayers and other religious works. This was done 
by a mixture of ideographic and phonetic characters by 
way of rebus. To express the words: ‘‘I confess,” they depicted 
an Indian kneeling at the feet of a monk; for Almighty God, 
they depicted three crowned heads, representing the Trinity; 
for the Virgin Mary, a bust of a woman holding an infant; for 
St. Peter and St. Paul, two crowned heads with keys and a 
sword. The paternoster also was represented by the homo- 
phones nearest to the Latin in their own language. 

The primitive Chinese, the Egyptian and the Assyrian cunei- 
form all exhibit this method of transition from the ideographic 
to the phonographic stage by means of rebus. In the cunei- 
form the vestiges of rebus are numerous and play a considera- 
ble réle. 
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For example, the sign for “hand” (imid) used tropically, by 
a natural transition, for the notion of taking, was used also for 
the word “country” (mada) and the verb “to go” (mida) be- 
cause of the similarity of sound. So also for the same reason, 
in Egyptian the a/abastrum (hen) served to represent the ideas 
of holiness, majesty and slave. 

The complete symbol, composed of the sign for heaven with 
three vases, signifying “cloud” corresponds to the word “taken,” 
and is therefore used to mean “brass,” which is an exact homo- 
phone in the same language. 

In the Chinese language the state of rebus is the state at 
which the development of the language is arrested ; for, from 
the fact that the language is nonsyllabic, the syllabic stage is 
identical with that of rebus. The number of syllables in the 
Chinese language is 450 which by variation of accents is carried 
to 1203. It must recessarily follow, therefore, that there are a 
great number of homophones, or words of the same sound, 
which has led to the formation of 215 keys or determinatives, 
which take the place of the gestures used in the spoken lan- 
guage. The phonetic part, therefore, of the Chinese language 
is produced by means of redus, since it is composed of charac- 
ters which were originally purely ideographic. 

But the Accadian and Egyptian languages being polysyllabic 
an intermediate step was necessary between rebus and the 
syllable. This was asystem of acrology by which asign which 
represented a word, was used also for the first syllable, as from 
“annap” (star) the same sign represented the syllable “an.” 
The sign representing the ear, pronounced “71” was used for 
the syllable fz, that representing a fish “chal,” for the syllable 
cha, etc., and the same process is observable in numberless in- 
stances in the Egyptian, but while the Assyrians never passed 
beyond the syllabic stage, the Egyptians took the further step 
of separating consonant and vowel sounds, by giving the sound 
of the first letter only in the name of an object to the sign 
which represented it, thus forming a true alphabet, stil] how- 
ever, retaining a certain number of syllabic signs, which were 
used, side by side, with the alphabetic. But not alone by the 
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invention of an alphabet did the Egyptians facilitate writing, 
but also by the modification of the Hieroglyphic into the 
Hieratic and Demotic forms they arrived at a conventional 
system of writing similar to those in use to-day. 


Henry Proctor, M. S. B. A. 


Prehistoric Hrehaology in Greece. 


Being a Paper read before the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association. By Professor P. Kabbadias, D. Sc., General 
Director of Antiquities in Greece. 


Iam very sensible of the honor done me by the British 
Association in inviting me to address the Section of Anthro- 
pology. I can best employ the few and precious moments at 
my disposal by laying before you a brief statement as to the 
present condition of anthropology and prehistoric archeology 
in Greece. 

The soil of Greece, which has yielded such an abundant 
harvest of classical antiquities, has not proved equally rich in 
objects of the earliest pre-historic periods. We have found 
comparatively few objects belonging to the Stone Age, few 
stone implements, no megalithic monuments, no pile-dwellings. 

How is this undoubted fact to be explained? Is the fault 
ours? Have we Greek archeologists focussed our attention 
too exclusively on classical archeology? No. We have found 
very little because there was very little to find. 

But we must not rashly conclude because there was little to 
find that in primeval days Greece was uninhabited. Early 
settlements in all probability existed, but they have left few 
traces because the sites have been reoccupied by settlers be- 
longing to that later civilisation currently known as Mycenzan. 

This is no mere theory. Our Greek Archeological Society 
has recently undertaken excavations in Thessaly. Thessaly 
is a country in which, compared with southern Greece, Myce- 
nzan civilisation was less widespread. In Thessaly we have 
discovered no fewer than three pre-historic settlements, all 
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belonging to the Neolithic age. These settlements are small 
fortified towns, surrounded by double walls. Inside the walls 
many houses have come to light, a great quantity of stone im- 
plements, many of bone, and a mass of vase fragments. 

These “finds” are the earliest that, so far, have been dis- 
covered either in European or in Asiatic Greece. They are the 
remains of those people who, coming from the north, passed 
to the south of Greece. A complete publication of these dis- 
coveries is now in the press and will shortly appear. 

Here and there in other parts of Greece stone implements 
have come to light. We must not, however, conclude that in 
these places actual Stone Age settlements existed. Stone im- 
plements, it must be remembered, continued in use during the 
Bronze age. The Athenian Acropolis is a case in point. 
Sporadic specimens of stone implements have been found there. 
But when in 1887 the whole Acropolis came to be systematically 
excavated, I myself found twelve very interesting bronze im- 
plements lying at a depth of 14 feet on the bed-rock—a mani- 
fest proof that the Acropolis was first peopled in the Bronze Age. 

Our Archzological Society is also at work on excavations in 
the islands of the 4 gean, but the discoveries so far made are 
uniformly of the Bronze age. The same must be said of work 
in the Peloponnese ; up to the present time we have come on 
no trace of the Stone age. We are planning excavations in 
Arcadia with the hope that there Stone age remains may come 
to light. In Arcadia, in the very heart of the Peloponnese, 
dwelt the earliest population of Greece; there, as in Thessaly, the 
Mycenzan and later civilisations failed to extend themselves. 

My own conviction is that the remarkable altar of Zeus on 
Mount Lycaon will yield the remains of an ancient Stone age 
settlement. The altar in question consists of a mound of earth 
in which may be observed a vast number of bones both human 
and animal. Later antiquity was at a loss to explain the pres- 
ence of human bones. The current explanation was that, at 
this altar, human sacrifices were offered to Zeus. These human 
bones are, as I have already indicated, in all probability the 
remains of a primeval settlement. On that point we shall 
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eagerly await the verdict of the spade. Also in Arcadia is 
another site on which the fossil remains of animals, as well as 
a number of vase fragments, have come to light. This site is 
an important one and will be thoroughly investigated in the 
course of excavations already in progress. 

As regards pile-dwellings, we have so far come on nothing 
of the sort. From Herodotos we learn that this sort of dwelling 
existed in Thrace, but we must not infer from that that the 
number of them was ever considerable. My own belief is that 
this mode of building was never customary in Greece. Greece 
abounds in stone quarries, and the earliest inhabitants were 
skilled hewers of stone. They therefore naturally built forti- 
fied towns, and these served in place of pile dwellings as a 
protection from their enemies. These fortified towns occupy 
in Greece the place taken in other countries by pile-dwellings. 

A few words must be said as to the progress of paleontology 
in Greece. Our Government has for some years past set aside 
yearly a fixed sum of money to meet the expenses of palzon- 
tological excavations. Our excavations at present in progress 
at Pikermi, at Megalopolis, and the island of Samos have been 
rewarded by a rich harvest. 

I should like to draw attention to the efforts our university 
at Athens have for some years directed to the foundation of a 
museum of anthropology. We have already collected some 
complete skeletons and a large number of skulls from the 
earliest “‘ Mycenzan” strata. I ask the attention of all scholars 
to this museum, because I believe that it is the most helpful 
contribution that we can offer to the vexed problem as to the 
origin of the earliest inhabitants who peopled the soil of Greece. 

Such is the outcome of our work so far as I can formulate it 
to-day. Next spring, when the International Congress of 
Archeology meets at Athens, I hope to lay before you further 
results. 


The work of excavation now in progress in Greece is a great 
one ; the results of recent years have raised archeology to the 
tank of a great science, an honor to humanity. This work has 
not been done by us Greeks alone, but in co-operation with 
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other nations, with France, with Germany, with England, with 
America, with Austria. Each of these nations has in turn 
founded an archzological school at Athens and made its home 
among us. 

It is with peculiar pleasure that I am able to say to the 
audience before me that special success has crowned the efforts 
of English archeologists. The excavations conducted by ihe 
British School-in Greece and in Crete, and especially those of 
Dr. Arthur Evans in Knossos, constitute the most important 
archxological work that has been done during the last few 
decades. 

Words fail me to describe the interest and wonder of these 
discoveries and their cardinal importance in relation to the 
whole question of ancient art and civilisation. The whole 
civilised world has followed the excavations at Knossos with 
acclamation. 

At our international congress the results of these excavations 
will be fully detailed and explained. We Greeks earnestly 
hope that England will be strongly represented at our congress. 


Englishmen will hear with pride what Englishmen have done. 
Greece will be proud and happy to welcome England.—Man. 


Excavations at Herculaneum. 


Professor Charles Waldstein of Cambridge, England, Slade 
professor of fine arts in the University, and formerly director 
of the American school at Athens, is now in this country en- 
deavoring to have the United States co-operate with the nations 
of Europe in the excavations of ancient Herculaneum, which 
he describes as a vastly more interesting field than Pompeii. 

Dr. Waldstein’s plan is to enter upon the work of excavation 
under international auspices. The Italian Government, which 
is greatly interested in the work, cannot afford to undertake it 
alone, but will earnestly co-operate in it. 

It is proposed to have archeologists, engineers, and students 
from all countries work with those of Italy, and to havea 
national committee in each of the great countries, with its 
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sovereign or head as the honorary President. Then there is 
to be an international committee, which the King of Italy will 
head, with representatives of every nation as his associates. 
This committee will be the trustee of the funds, and will also 
appoint the working staff, in consultation with the different 
national committees. 

Prof. Waldstein early obtained the approval of King Edward, 
and then went to Italy to get the consent of King Victor Em- 
manuel and his Government to the scheme. This has been 
secured in writing. Dr. Waldstein then communicated with 
Secretary Hay, from whom he received much encouragement 
and an introduction to the President. 

Mr. Roosevelt allowed the use of his name as honorary Presi- 
dent of the American committee. The support was obtained 
of President Loubet and the French Government, and also of 
Count von Biilow, the Chancellor of the German Empire, and 
of the Kaiser himself, who personally promised to be an honor- 
ary President and to make one of the royal Princes an acting 
President. 

In Austria, Sweden, and other countries similar progress has 
been made, until effective international co-operation now seems 
assured. 

The great task now is to raise the money. Certain Govern- 
ments will probably make grants from the State Treasuries, 
but not those of Great Britain and the United States, where 
from long-established custom such funds must be raised by 
private subscription. Prof. Waldstein’s hope is to impress the 
patrons of art of this country with the importance of the pro- 
ject to the scholarship of the world. 

Prof. Waldstein says, although there were but eight miles 
between Pompeii and Herculaneum, there was a vast difference 
between the two places physically, and in everything that 
would interest the student. Pompeii was covered to a depth 
of only about fifteen feet by the outflow of Vesuvius, while 
Herculaneum was buried to a depth of eighty feet in many 
places. 

“The difference between the cities,’’ said Prof. Waldstein, 
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“‘was that Pompeii, though much influenced by Hellenic cult- 
ure, was never a real centre of Greek civilization, whereas 
Herculaneum, a distinctly Hellenic foundation, ever was a 
representative home of Greek art and literature, as the spas- 


modic excavations already made have shown. 

“Pompeii was a purely commercial town: not a single manu- 
script has been found there, while at Herculaneum the unsyste- 
matic excavations of the past have yielded from one villa alone 
1,750 papyri. Specimens of art, notably the bronzes, have come 
down to us in a most beautiful state of preservation from Her- 


culaneum, but not from Pompeii. 


“Tf so much can be found in one villa, what must be the 
priceless treasures still stored away beneath the lava and so 
far lost to the world? Private libraries containing the greatest 
works of antiquity are there. Sculpture, surpassing any found 
at Athens or Delphi, is there. There have been no excavations 
since the desultory ones in the early seventies, and the time is 


ripe for the work to be done now. 

“Besides this intrinsic difference between the two places, the 
eruption of 79 a. D. affected them very differently. Pompeii, 
standing on an eminence, was. destroyed, but not completely 
covered, by hot ashes, cinders, and pumice stone. The objects 
of art as a result have either been modified, damaged, or de- 
stroyed. As the tops of the houses were visible after the 


eruption the inhabitants of the surrounding country returned 
to dig after treasures. 

“Herculaneum, on the other hand, was covered by a torrent 
of liquid mud, a mixture of ashes and cinders with water. Al- 
most instantaneously it was completely buried, and to a depth 
so great that its ancient works remained untouched. 


“It isa widespread misapprehension, wholly without founda- 


tion, that Herculaneum is covered with solid lava. Geologists 
and archeologists are now agreed that the so-called lava fan- 
gosa is a friable material which can be worked by the excavator, 
and something that preserves exceptionally well the objects 
buried in it. The marble is not calcined, the wood not burned, 


the glass not melted, and the manuscripts not destroyed. 
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“The wonderful state of preservation of the bronzes in the 
Naples Museum gives evidence of this fact. Moreover, as 
Herculaneum was a favorite Summer resort of rich Romans, 
one of whose villas, supposed to be that of Piso, the rival of 
Cicero, has alone produced a rich harvest of works of art, we 
have reason to hope for a wealth of discovery which will out- 
weigh in importance all that the chief cities of the ancient 
world have hitherto yielded.” : 

Engineers now suggest that the city need not be uncovered 
to the surface, which would destroy the Italian town of Resina, 
but that it might be opened as an underground city, lighted by 
electricity, making a sort of artificial Mammoth cave, with 
occasional openings to the surface for fresh air, and to give 
display to particular villas of importance. Land is not too 
expensive in the town overhead to permit having plenty of 
these openings, wherever desirable. The chief reason for the 
proposal to make it a city underground is that of economy in 
excavation. The restoration would also be saved from the 
forces of outdoor nature, notably the heavy rains, and so could 
be retained much as an inside exhibit. 

Herculaneum was the home of the Fabii and the Balbi, of 
the great Agrippa, and of Maczenas, one of the greatest patrons 
of letters of the ancient world. The libraries of every one of 
these families was famous in Rome, and if, as is expected, they 


are found to be in good preservation, the world will receive 
from this source alone a mass of ancient literature equal to that 
derived from all other sources that hitherto have been opened 
up. In Piso’s villa alone more than 1,700 manuscripts were 
discovered. Unfortunately, their owner was chiefly interested 
in the Epicurean philosophers, and his library, though per- 
fectly legible, hardly was worth the trouble of deciphering. 
But all the gentry of Herculaneum were not under the spell of 
the same philosophy, and, since men of taste in every age have 
loved literature in its highest forms, hopes of new discoveries 
seem certain of fulfillment. Poems of Sappho and Menander, 
long since forgotten and unknown, may be restored to the 
world of letters. Once more the lost plays of the Greek trage- 
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dians may be read and acted, while for those whose tastes are 
sterner there may be found the missing books of Livy, or some 
new treatise of Aristotle or Plato. 

The mine, moreover, is one that hitherto has been virtually 
untouched. Herculaneum was buried so deep that even its site 
was forgotten and remained unknown for ages. It was not 
until the beginning of the eighteenth century that a chance 
discovery led to the knowledge that it lay underneath the city 
of Resina, which had grown up over its head. Such excava- 
tion as was attempted, however, was only on an amateurish 
scale, and in spite of the rich finds in Piso’s villa the task of 
excavating the city never was carried much further. 

Now a whole world of romance is offered. A city lost to all 
knowledge for centuries will be restored. It will be possible 
to look back into the life of the past with the same living reality 
as if the past still were with us. The homes of some of the 
greatest men of Rome will be found just as they were left 
when the volcano drove the owners to flight with the warning 
of barely an hour. It will be as if the visitor had surprised 
them in their houses, sauntered with them through their galle- 
ries of paintings and sculpture and heard the dead themselves 
tell their tastes and describe the manner of their lives through 
the medium of their most intimate surroundings. 

Professor Waldstein has made the excavation of Hercula- 
neum his life work. In science and art alike there are no 


nationalities and no politics, and, in order to insure adequate 
support and complete success in the undertaking, and at the 
same time to remove all possibility of international jealousies 
when the question of the ownership of the discovered treasures 
might arise, he has been working for years to interest foreign 
governments in his aims. His plan now is to have the work 
of excavation done by national committees, with sovereigns or 


presidents at their head in each country, while there will be an 
international supervising committee presided over by the King 
of Italy. 

Such importance did the professor attach to the international 
character of this undertaking that he made no effort to obtain 
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the necessary funds until assured of the official support of all 
countries. Now that the United States, through President 
Roosevelt, has promised its co-operation, Professor Waldstein 
has completed the first and, in a sense, the most difficult part 
of his task, and as he has long been privately assured of the 
financial support of many wealthy men, both in Europe and 
this country, it need not be long before Herculaneum, with all 
her wealth of art and liteature, will begin to rise again to show 
the world to-day what it was like 1,825 years ago. 


Che Use of Tron in Egypt. 


In a review of a Guide to the Antiquities of the Bronze Age 
in the British Museum, in Man for January, Prof. Oscar 


Montelius says: 

Iron was discovered at a comparatively late date. Many 
years ago I pointed out that the Egyptians did not use iron 
before the fifteenth century s. c.* The researches made in 
Chaldza and other parts of western Asia have given no iron 


of a date earlier than the last centuries of the second millen- 
nium before our era. And in Greece, where we now know so 
much about the Mycenzan period, the first iron has been found 
just at the end of that period, in the twelfth century B.c. Dr. 
Arthur Evans agrees with me, that the end of the Minoan 
(Mycenzan) period and the beginning of the early Iron Age in 
Crete may be dated about rroo B. c, 

My opinion about the late appearance of iron in Egypt has 
been corroborated by many later finds, especially by Mr. Flin- 
ders Petrie’s most important diggings in the old town of Gurob 
that existed in the beginning of the XVIIIth Dynasty, and was 
abandoned about 1500 B.c. A great number of bronze tools 
used by the workmen living in that town, but no trace of iron 
or iron rust, have been found there.t 


*Montelius, L’A ge du Bronze en Egypte, in L’ Anthropologie, 1890. 

tMontelius, Dze Chronologie der adltesten Bronzezettin Nord-Deutsch- 
land und Skandinavien (in the Arckiv fiir Anthropologie, XXV und 
XXVI, p. 151). 
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It has been supposed that iron is mentioned in Egyptian in- 
scriptions from the old kingdom, but the same word that in a 
later period signified trom could in old times mean bronze or 
metal. I am sure that this has been the case in Egypt,* as the 
Sanskrit word ayas in the old language signified dronze, but in 
the more modern 77on. 


Some few finds of iron have been mentioned as dating from 


the Old Kingdom. But, with one exception, they are uncertain 
or can be explained as secondary deposits in old monuments, 
and Mr. Hall says of them (Jan, 1903, 86): “In view of the 
certainty of the comparatively late appearance of iron in 
Europe, it was, perhaps, allowable to doubt whether they really 
dated back to the remote epoch of the Egyptian Old Kingdom.” 

The only find of this kind that seems to be so old—the VIth 
Dynasty—belongs to the British Museum, and is mentioned in 
the Guide (p. 126): a mirror, an axe-head, an adze-blade, and 
a chisel, all of copper (or bronze with very little tin), found 
with “a lump of hydrated oxide of iron (not metallic).” See 
Man, 1903, 86, where the find is illustrated. 

I have not seen the lump of iron itself, only a photograph of 
it, but I know that some of the archeologists in the department 
of British antiquities are of the opinion that it has not been 
worked. 

If this find really dates from the VIth Dynasty, it proves 
that copper (or bronze) was then used for tools. It does not 
prove the use of iron, only the existence of that metal. And it 
is well known that iron—meteoric or telluric—existed at that 
time, as long before the first man. 

Thus I cannot agree with Mr. Hall that my opinion about 
the first use of iron in Egypt “is shown to be erroneous.” But 
I fully agree with him that iron was rare so lately as at the end 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty. He says (Man, 1903, 86): “Professor 
Petrie (Adydos, IL., p. 33, pl. ii, 10) notes an iron halbert-blade 
of Rameses III’s time (exhibited in the British Museum, with 
the VIth Dynasty objects described above) as one of the oldest 


*This is also the opinion of the German Egyptologist, Erman. See 
Arch. f. Anthrop., XXI., p. 5. 
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known specimens of an Egyptian iron weapon; its date is about 
1200 B.C. Very probably it was during the XIXth Dynasty 
that its use became more or less general, though it in no way 
displaced or supplanted bronze. In the long tribute lists of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty it is never mentioned, but under the 
XIXth Dynasty it occurs in a religious text at Abu Simbel, in 
which the god Ptah is made to say that he has formed the limbs 
of King Rameses II of electrum, his bones of bronze, and his 
arm of iron. This is the oldest literary mention of iron with 
regard to which there never has been any doubt whatever.” 

I have discussed here the problem of the first iron in Egypt, 
because I think that one of the most important questions about 
the Bronze Age is: ‘“ When ended this period in the different 
countries ?” 

It lasted in Egypt and in western Asia, as in Greece and 
Italy, to the last centuries of the second millennium, and in the 
other parts of Europe to the first half of the first millennium s. c. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


THE recent meeting of the Institute of Archeology brought 
up matters of interest. Professor L. B. Paton of Hartford 
Theological Seminary was director of the American School in 
Palestine in 1903-4 and made a study of the walls of Jerusalem 
on the north side of the city. The first wall ran straight across 
from the Tower of David to the back of the Temple wall, and 
no doubt is felt about this wall. In regard to the second Schick 
held that it took a zigzag course from near the Pool of Hezekiah 
to Antonia in such a way as to leave the Church of the Sepul- 
chre outside of it. Prof. Paton does not accept this line because 
it is too crooked and lies in low ground with higher ground 
just north of it. He therefore places the second wall on the 
line near where the north wall now stands and where the Fund 
has found several traces. It was outside of this wall that the 
crucifixion took place. What then of the third wall, built by 


Agrippa a. p. 44? Prof. Paton found in searching for it some 


large blocks now forming one side of a cistern, but ascertained 
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by digging that they were the native rock cut to resemble a 
wall. He therefore concludes that the third wall ran there 
and that this ledge was scraped down to form a part of it and 
was made to look like the rest of the wall. 

This is very interesting, but does it tally with Josephus, 
Wars, Book V, chapter IV, where the walls are described? He 
says that the second ran from the gate Gennoth in the first wall 
to Antonia, nearly where Schick lays it, but not on so weak a 
line. Josephus says that the third wall ran from Hippicus 
(town of David) northward to the tower Psephinus, and then 
by a long sweep around to the old wall above the Kedron 
valley. This looks very much like the line of the present north 
wall. Prof. Paton rests his case on one point, but that scarp 
might be made for a cistern to some Roman’s villa or for the 
foundation of the house. 

The writer read a brief paper on “Lamps with Christian 
Inscriptions,” for the purpose of showing that the common in- 
scriptions in Greek, meaning “The Light of Christ shines for 
all” takes many forms, sometimes having only a few of the 
letters repeated several times, sometimes having all the letters 
placed in the wrong order. The sentence of course is derived 
from John i: 5,9, and I Johnii: 8. It is the opinion of M. 
Clermont Ganneau that this sentence is taken from the liturgy 
of St. Basil used at the Holy Fire festival of the Greek Easter, 
and that these lamps were placed in tombs after being lighted 
at that time. Sometimes two hundred were placed in a single 
tomb. How far these lamps are now made to be sold to tour- 
ists is not known, but some of the specimens lately seen have 


a suspicious look as if rudely imitated by persons knowing no 
Greek. Mr. Macalister has found in the tombs at Gezer many 


inscribed lamps. See the Quarterly for October, 1904. 
Tueopors F. Wricurt, 


Honorary U.S. Secretary. 
42 Quincy Street, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Firchaological Notes. 


Contents of the Proceedings of The Society of Biblical 
Archeology, Vol. XXVI, Part 7. Une Hypothése au sujet la 
vocalisation Egyptienne, Victor Loret—The god Asshur and 
the Epic of “ Marduk and Tiamat,” H. H. Howarth—Notes on 
the Later Egyptian Dynasties, W. M. F. Petrie—A Mention of 
a Flood in the Book of the Dead, E. Naville—A Roman Terra- 
Cotta Figure of an Apis Bull, Miss M.A. Murray. The Horus- 
title of the Kings of Egypt, P. E. Newberry. 

Says Sir H. H. Howarth: “The series of tablets in the 
British Museum, long known as the Creation Tablets, have 
recently been re-edited in an ideal edition by Mr. King, and I 
am tempted to discuss a minor question about them which has 
not been, I think, sufficiently considered. 

“‘The English name given to the series is quite a misnomer. 
The tablets are not in any sense professedly or impliedly a 
treatise on cosmogomy, or an account of the creation of the 
universe. They embody an epic narrative in glorification of 
Marduk the God of Babylon, which was doubtless composed 
to enhance his reputation at the expense of the older gods of 
Babylonia and to affirm his omnipotence, and the cosmological 
statements they contain are subsidiary and parenthetical. 

“The notion that the narrative, either in form or purpose, is 
in any way parallel to that in the first chapter of Genesis, seems 
to me quite misleading, and the, perhaps accidental, circum- 
stance that the number of the tablets is seven and that cosmo- 
logical statements are interwoven in it, do not in any way make 
it a parallel to the Bible story of Creation. 

“That the Jewish cosmogomy and the cosmogomy of Baby- 
lonia were closely connected, and that a considerable part of 
the former was derived from the latter, I have no doubt what- 
ever about. That is a question, however, I am not discussing, 
but limiting myself to the particular literary document which 
from its initial words was known to the Assyrians and later 
Babylonians as Enuma ilis, and which is written on a series of 
seven tablets. 
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“Of this series we have more than one copy extant, all of 
them being fragmentary. These copies exhibit few variants, 
and are clearly very good representations of the original text 
of the composition. Some of them are of Assyrian origin, and 
were composed or copied from the great library of Asshurbani- 
pal at Nineveh: others were written in Babylonia and are 
preserved on tablets of a late date, badly baked, and written in 
the late Babylonian form of the cuneiform writing, and, so far 
as we can judge, they are written after the Assyrian copies in 
the library of Asshurbanipal. 

“T know of no early copy or fragment of a copy of the story, 
nor of any evidence that such an early copy ever existed 
anywhere. So far as the external evidence goes, therefore, it 
is plain, as Prof. Sayce long ago urged, that the document is a 
late composition. Composed, not in the days of Babylonian 
supremacy, but in days when Assyria had overthrown that 
supremacy and become the dominant power in Babylonia; 
Prof. Sayce says in fact that he doubts whether the epic in its 
present form is older than the time of Asshurbanipal. Itisa 
misnomer, therefore, to speak of it as a Babylonian document. 
It is distinctly an Assyrian document.” 

Sir H. H. Howarth proceeds to describe the internal evidence 
proving his conclusions. 


EpucatTion in Religion and Morals. By George Albert Coe, 
Ph.D., John Evans, Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philos- 
ophy in Northwestern University. 

An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum. By George Wil- 
liam Pease, Professor of Pedagogy in the Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy. 

Religion and the Higher Life. Talks to Students. By 
William Rainey Harper, President of the University of Chicago. 

The subject of religious education is one that is now attract- 
ing a good deal of attention among educators. At the present 
day no part of education receives so little specific attention as 
that of training in religion and morals. The Sunday Schools 
are not doing the good work which they might do, probably 
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on account of the lack of experienced teachers,’ and more 
thorough methods of teaching. Inthe public schools the pupils 
receive no religious impressions. It depends therefore upon 
the family and the church to assume their proper share of the 
responsibility for the moral and religious character of the 
rising generation. 

Dr. Coe has not written a book of methods, nor a treatise on 
educational theory, but he has endeavored to bring the broadest 
philosophy of education into the closest relation to practice, 
and to exhibit the principles and forces of religious and moral 
education in their highest concreteness as factors in the general 
movement of human life. Educators, ministers and Bible teach- 
ers will find this book very helpfull. (New York, Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue. 12 mo. pp. 434. Price $1.35). 

The work of Dr. Pease is more practical. An outline is given 
to courses of study for the various grades in the Bible school 
which shall be in harmony with the principles which should 
govern in preparation of a pedagogical curriculum for the Bible 
school. In place of the present Sunday school, with its loose 
classification, its uniform lesson’ system, and its untrained 
teachers, Dr. Pease would have a Bible school organized and 
conducted with those sound educational principles which have 
made our modern public schools so successful. 

Dr. Pease gives an outline course of instruction for the 
different grades of kindergarten, primary boyhood-girlhood, 
junior department, youth period and the intermediate depart- 
ment, the early manhood or womanhood period and the senior 
department, and a course of study for the senior department. 
Intelligent superintendents and teachers will find this book of 
great value. (Chicago. The University of Chicago Press. 
12 mo. pp. 418. Price, $1.50). 

It is the lack of religious training in schools and colleges that 
calls for this book of President Harper’s. Dr. Harper feels 
that the universities and colleges are not performing their full 
function in the matter of religious education, and that there 


is need of a reconsideration of the whole subject of those prac- 
tical questions of the religious life that the youth of both sexes 
are ail compelled to consider. 
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Dr. Harper treats of religion and the higher life, the religious 
spirit, fellowship as its obligation, trials of life, loyalty to self, 
dependence, certainty and uncertainty as factors in life, our 
intellectual difficulties, the college experience an epitome of 
life, religious belief among college students, Bible study and 
the religious life, and Americaas a missionary field. (Chicago. 
The University of Chicago Press. 12 mo. pp. 184. Price $1.00). 


At the meeting of the British Association, Arthur J. Evans 
offered the following “ Preliminary Scheme for the Classifica- 
tion and approximate Chronology of Minoan Culture in Crete 
from the close of the Neolithic to the Early Iron Age:” 

The author proposed to attach the name Minoan to this 
period, as indicating the probable duration of successive Dynas- 
ties of priest-kings, the tradition of which had taken form in 
the name of Minos. He proposed to divide this era into three 
periods, Early, Middle, and Late, each with three sub-periods. 
He dated the third Late Minoan period between 1500 and 
IIOO B. C. 

The second Late Minoan period receives its fullest illustra- 
tion in the remains of the latest Palace period at Knossos. Its 
latest arts show correspondence to those associated with the 
Kefts on Egyptian monuments, and alabaster vases of the 
XVIII Dynasty were found in the Royal Tomb at Knossos, 
The period may thus be dated from 1700-1500 B. c. 

An earlier stage of the later Palace has now been made out. 
It is an age of ceramic transition and the period when natural- 
istic art reached its highest perfection. An earlier system of 
linear script was found. The period may be placed approxi- 
mately between 1900 and 1700 B. Cc. 

The Middle Minoan period is marked by the development of 
the polychrome style of vase painting on a dark ground. Dur- 
ing the last division of this period, at the end of the Third 
Millennium Bb. c., there is a falling off in the polychrome style 
accompanied by a greater naturalism. The period is one of a 
conventionalised pictographic script, preceding the linear. 

During the second Middle period the polychrome style 
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reached its acme. The beginning of the period is approxi- 
mately dated by the discovery of the Kahun studs by Professo 
Petrie, dating from Usertesen II of the XII Dynasty. The 
date of the period lies between 2300 B. c. and 2700 B. c., and the 
evidence from Crete excludes the extreme bringing down of 
the XII Dynasty to the borders of the XVIII. The seals of 
the period are another proof of XII Dynasty contact. 

In the Kahun deposit were found objects of a simpler style 
belonging rather to the first Middle period. The influence of 
Middle Empire design is well marked on the seals of the period, 
and the ruder class of conventionalised pictographs are seen 
on the seals of this date. The beginning of this period may 
therefore be thrown back to the middle of the Third Millen- 
nium B. c., and perhaps even to its beginning. : 

The Early Minoan period is characterised by its special class 
of seal-stones, many showing adaptations of motives from VI 
Dynasty button seals. Certain early stone vases resemble 
those of the early Dynastic period in Egypt, while Egyptian 
syenite vases, of one of the first four Dynasties, were found at 
Knossos. The Egyptian connections point to a date for the 
beginnings of Early Minoan culture not later than the middle 
of the Fourth Millennium B. c. 

Below the earliest Minoan floor level to the west court of the 
Palace, found at a depth of about 5% inches, were nearly 6% 
metres of neolithic slate. Assuming that the average rate of 
deposit was fairly continuous, this gives an antiquity of about 
12,000 years for the earliest neolithic settlement at Knossos. 


Tue Danish archeologist, Dr. Ditlef Nielsen, is the author 
of a recently published book entitled Dze altarabishe Mond- 
religion und die Mosaische Ueberlieferung. It may be called a 
continuation of Professor Hommel’s researches into the religion 
of the ancient civilized kingdom of Arabia, as well as the first 
attempt that has been made to apply to the Pentateuch archzo- 
logical methods. Among the many useful illustrations are 
photographs of rock-hewn altars and temple platforms from 
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the neighborhood of Petra, which enable us to understand the 
general plan of an ancient Arabian temple. 

Professor Sayce, in reviewing this book in the Expository 
Times says: “ With the worship of the moon, the seven-day 
week and Sabbath stand in close connection. Asin Babylonia, 
so too in Arabia, the months were lunar, each consisting of 
thirty days ; and Dr. Nielsen points out for the first time that 
the seventh-day Sabbaths correspond to the four stations or 
‘rests’ of the moon of which we hear in the Babylonian astro- 
nomical texts. He also points out, however, that between the 
last and the first phases of the moon there is an interval of 
more than two days during which one satellite is invisible, and 
that consequently the ‘rest’ day of the moon might not only 
be fixed on the 7th, 14th, 21st and 28th days of the month, as 
was the case in the ordinary Babylonian calendar, but also on 
the 8th, 15th, 22nd and 29th. We thus have an explanation of 
the fact which has come to light since his book was written, 
Dr. Pinches having published a Babylonian tablet in which we 
are told that the Sabattum or ‘Sabath’ was more especially 
the 15th day of the month. From the same tablet we learn 
that the Bubbulum was not the day of the new moon as Dr. 
Nielsen conjectures, but denoted the 19th day of the month, 
that is to say, the seventh day of the seventh week from the 
beginning of the previous month. The relation of the lunar 
festivals and fasts to the Sabbatical rest-day is ingeniously 
worked out by the Danish scholar, who makes it plain that the 
ancient Arabian /agg or religious pilgrimage originated in the 
lunar cult, and that in demanding permission from the Pharaoh 
to perform it at the great Midianitish sanctuary of the moon- 
god, Moses was acting in accordance with the religious re- 
quirements of his people and time (see Exodus v; 3).” 


In an editorial on “Exploration in Ancient Ruins,” in the 


January Biblical World, the writer says: There would seem to 


be great attraction in work of this kind for the student of the 
Bible. He is, in any case, immensely interested in the re- 
sults of such explorations. The incentive to undertake such 
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work grows with the years. Never before in the history of ex- 
ploration has expectation been so high. The past, which has 
furnished such wonderful treasures as the Hammurabi code of 
laws, one of the most recent finds, furnishes an unquestionable 
basis for such expectations. There will of course, be many 
disappointments, and long years may elapse without the dis- 
covery of anything of great importance; but a civilization 
which has yielded treasures of so rich a character must have 
treasures still more precious to disclose. And yet, what is the 
advantage of it all? Is it actual interest in this great field of 
work that impels us, or are we merely stirred by curiosity to 
discover something that others do not know or have? Is it the 
interest of the archeologist which leads men to risk even life 
in order, if possible, to secure these great monuments of a past 
antiquity? It is probably true that in the majority of cases the 
underlying feeling which prompts this almost abnormal interest 
is that which concerns religion and the Bible. These lands in 
which men are digging are the countries in which the scenes of 
Bible history were enacted, or countries with which the chosen 
family of old was brought into close relationship. These new 
fields are expected to corroborate the truth of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, or, at all events, to throw great light upon dark places 
in these Scriptures. This, at any rate, has been the experience 
in the past. The Old and New Testaments have received im- 
portant contributions to their full meaning, their strength, and 
their everlasting character by the results of exploration. Some 
things have come to light which seem to contradict the Scrip- 
ture narratives; but when a true interpretation has been found 
of these facts and of the Scripture statement, both stand out 
stronger and more illumining. The annual income from an in- 
vestment of $10,000,000 could be used advantageously during 
the next quarer of a century on work of this character. We 
may not forget that all such work will be attended with greater 
and greater difficulty as the years pass. Whose horizon is not 
broadened by the very contemplation of the possibilities ? 


In an article in the Expository Times for January, entitled 
‘The Navy of Tharshish and the Failures of Jehoshaphat,” by 
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K. T. Frost, M. A., the writer says, that if the difficulties which 
surround the gold traffic of King Solomon and his relations 
with Ophir are ever to be solved in a satisfactory manner, one 
question equally important and obscure must first be answered. 
What did Solomon give in exchange for the gold which poured 
into Judea during his reign. This is the weak point in all 
theories of the trade with Ophir, and in spite of some recent 
efforts much remains unexplained, especially that which con- 
cerns the navy of Tharshish. Prof. Frost sums up his conclu- 
sions as follows: “The solution here suggested is that (1) 
Solomon never was engaged in a regular trade with Ophir, the 
gold mart of South Arabia, and the capitol of the Queen of 
Sheba, but that he used the Phoenicians as a lever with his own 
position as the fulcrum to extort from the Sabezans a subsidy 
and, above all, a mining concession in their own preserves. 
(2) The business of the navy of Tharshish was to bring home 
the products of the Rhodsian mines from Sofala or Tharshish. 
(3) The attempt of Jehoshaphat to trade with Ophir or per- 
haps to reach Tharshish failed, not because his ships were acci- 
dentally wrecked, but because the Sabzans refused to let him 
sail without a guzd pro quo, which he was unable to give. 

The foregoing account contains of necessity much conjec- 
ture, but it is conjecture which supplements and does not 
reject the biblical tradition, while it offers at least a possible 
explanation of the mystery which surrounds the wealth of 
Solomon and the inability of the subsequent kings of Israel and 
Judah to rival his magnificence.” 


Tue superficial reader of the Old Testament is apt to assume 
that the Pharaoh of the Exodus and the Pharaoh of the Oppres- 
sion were one and the same. Inan article on “ Who was the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus,” by Professor A. H. Sayce, in the Sun- 
day School Times, the writer says: “‘The mummy of the Phar- 
aoh of the oppression is now in the Cairo Museum, and has 
been often described. The mummy of the Pharaoh of the Ex- 
odus has recently been placed by the side of it. It was found 
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in 1898, hidden away in a side chamber in the tomb of Amon- 
hotep IT. at Thebes, and two years later was removed to Cairo. 
The fact finally disposes of the theory that this Pharaoh was 
drowned in the Red Sea. The theory finds no support in the 
narrative of Exodus, where, we are told, that the fugitive Is- 
raelites were pursued only by the Egyptian cavalry, including 
a picked squadron of six hundred, who were selected, probably, 
on account of their greater speed (Exodus 14:7). It was this 
body of cavalry that went ‘into the midst of the sea, all Phar- 
aoh’s horses, his chariots, and his horsemen,’ but not the Phar- 
aoh himself (Exodus 14:23). And it was the ‘ Egyptians,’ and 
‘all Pharaoh’s horses, his chariots and his horsemen’ only who 
are said to have perished in the waters. Even the song of 
Moses if careful to state that ‘the horses of Pharaoh’ also fol- 
lowed the retreating Israelites, while his chariots and host 
were cast into the sea, and ‘his chosen captains’ overwhelmed 
by its waves. Of the drowning of the Pharaoh himself not a 
word is said.” 


Tue Revue Biblique, 1904, No. 4, contains an article with 
excellent illustrations, by Macridy Bey, on his excavations in 
the cemeteries of Sidon for the Imperial Ottoman Museum. 
The first section is devoted to the twelve new sée/e, with fig- 
ures of warriors and inscriptions of interest from an epigraph- 
ical point of view, which were found at the north end of Sidon 
at the foot of a hill crowned by ruins and an ancient fortress. 
The ste/@ are interesting archzologically, from their bearing 
on the history of ancient painting and, historically, from the 
new information they contain relating to the composition of the 
Seleucid army. In atomb south of Tyre Macridy Bey found 
funerary urns containing human remains cremated in haste, 
which, he suggests,*may have been the bodies of soldiers who 
took part in the thirteen years’ siege (588-574 B.C.) of Tyre 
by Nebuchadnezzar. The number also contains papers on Na- 
batean inscriptions in the Hauran by R. P. Savignac, and on 
the excavations at Gezer, and Tell el Mutesellim by R. P. 
Vincent. 
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Tue Deutsche Medizinche Wochenschrift contains an article 
by Dr. Magnus, discussing the paragraphs which concern the 
treatment of the eye in the lately discovered laws of Hammu- 
rabi. Hitherto we have had no knowledge of operations upon 
the eye of an earlier date than the time of Hippocrates, and 
even at that time nothing was ventured upon except the re- 
moval of tumors from the lid and cornea: there is no record of 
anything having been attempted in the interior of the eye. 
But now we suddenly find that the book of the laws of the 
Babylonian king makes express provision for regulating the 
relation between physician and patient in the case of operation 
for cataract. Cataract is the result of defective nutrition of 
the lens, and is not so much a disease as a too common physio- 
logical occurrence in advancing years. To undertake to push 
aside the clouded lens at a time when of course asceptic meas- 
ures were unknown, must have demanded an extraordinary 
amount of skill. 


Tue Archeological Congress at Athens will be opened on 
Saturday, the 8th of April next, and the sessions will close on 
Thursday, the 13th of April. On the 14th of April the special 
archeological journey will begin, and will continue until Tues- 
day, the 2d of May. A special steamer will convey the party 
taking the journey to some of the more important sites in 
Greece accessible by sea, and to some of the Cyclades and 
other islands, to Crete, to Rhodes, and to some of the coast 
cities of Asia Minor, and finally to Troy and to Mt. Athos, 
This itinerary is unusual, and exceptionally attractive. It 
cannot fail to open new vistas to those archeologists who may 
be so fortunate as to take the voyage. The Congress, whose 
opening session is to be held in the Parthenon, will surely be 
most stimulating to the progress of archeology. 


Tue “ Records of the Reign of Tukulti-Ninib I., King of As- 
syria, about B. C. 1275,” by L. W. King, noticed in the Decem- 
ber BisuiK, contains a most interesting comparison between the 
methods adopted in Chaldea and Egypt in connection with 
foundation memorial stones, showing how much more closely 
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the former were connected with landmarks and appeals for the 
restoration of ruined property, and how much more the latter 
were identified with sacrificial and magical observances or vo- 
tive offerings, to the gods. All these details will interest Ma- 
sonic and other readers, especially in view of our own custom 
of burying newspapers, coins, etc. in the cavities of foundation 
stones. The illustrations are very clear reproductions of the 
old cuneiform characters in the various inscriptions dealt with 
in this volume. 


Dr. W. Max Miter, Professor of Sacred Languages and 
Old and New Testament Exegesis in the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, has recently returned from Egypt. Last spring he 
was selected from among our American scholars by the Car- 
negie Institute of Washington, D. C., to make an excavating 
expedition into Egypt under its auspices. 

Professor Miiller copied many inscriptions from the walls of 
the temple of Karnak that had never before been subjected to 
the close scrutiny of scholars. By the interpretation of these 


some new light has been thrown upon historical questions. 
Incidentally, Professor Miiller studied many native tongues of 
Africa, and he is prepared to submit to his fellow scientists one 
inscription couched in a language hitherto unknown to moderns. 


Contents of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund, for January. The late Thomas Chaplin—Tenth 
Quarterly Report of the Excavation at Gezer, R. A. Stewart 
Macalister—The Immovable East (continued), P. G. Balden- 
sperger—The Roman Road between Kerak and Madeba (con- 
tinued), Geo. Adam Smith—Occasional Paper on the Modern 
Inhabitants of Palestine, R. A. Stewart Macalister—The Birth- 
place of St. John the Baptist, Conrad Schick—Notes on Bible 
Geography, C. R. Conder—Note on the Gezer Tablet, C. R. 
Conder—Centurial Inscriptions on the Syphon of the High- 
Level Aqueduct at Jerusalem, C. W. Wilson—Excavations of 
the German Palestine Exploration Society at Tell el-Metesellim 
in 1903, C. W. Wilson—Miscellaneous Notes, Joseph Offord. 
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In 1903 the German Oriental Society sent Drs. Thiersch and 
Hdlscher to Palestine to report on the most suitable sites in 
the country for excavation, and it has recently published the 
interesting results of their journey in a copiously-illustrated 
pamphlet (Miteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Geselischaft, No. 
23, September, 1904). Drs. Thiersch and Hélscher visited 
every important site east and west of Jordon, and they write 
in very appreciative terms of the excavations which are being 
carried out for the Fund at Gezer under the direction of Mr. 
Macalister. They point to them as the first instance of syste- 
matic and exhaustive excavations in Palestine, and hold them 
up as, in many respects, a model of what such work should be. 


Contents of the American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures, January.—Political, Religious, and Social An- 
tiquities of the Sargonid Period, A. H. Godby.—Geographical 
List to R. F. Harper’s “Assyrian and Babylonian Letters.” 
Vols I-VIII, O. A. Toffteen—The Report of Wenamon.—The 
Eleventh Dynasty of Egypt—The Serpent in the Old Testa- 
ment, Ross G. Murison.—The Greek Rendering of Deuteron- 
omy, 16:20. Eb. Nestle. 

Mr. Godbey’s article gives a list of all the various officials, 
tradesmen, and men of sacred and learned professions, that are 
mentioned in the eighth volume of R. J. Harper’s Assyrian and 
Babylonian Letters. 


Aw archeological find of the greatest interest has recently 
been made by Pastor Lohmann, chairman of the German Society 
for Scientific Research in Anatobia. During his recent journey 
in North Syria a coin of pure silver excellently preserved, was 
offered to him, which, on examination, proved to bear a perfect 
Aramean inscription of Panammu Bar Rerub, King of Schamol, 
who reigned eight hundred years before Christ. It is the 
oldest known coin in the world. Up to the present the Lydians 
have always been regarded as the inventors of money, but this 
new find shows that the Semitic Arameans, who lived two cen- 
turies before the Lydians, are the oldest known coiners of 
money. 
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HONORABLE SECRETARY FOR THE U. S. A., 
John Ellerton Lodge, 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Che Egvpt Exploration Fund. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and Sir 
Erasmus Wilson; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 


Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con- 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corroborations, hitherto unknown classical 


writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 


larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appre- 
ciates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume; besides which the Archzological Report, an artistic 
* brochure, sammarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 

for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnes, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Dendereh, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archzological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


Tue ARCHAOLOGICAL SuRVEY OF EGyPT. 

The Archzological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Grco-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ; a new poem by Sappho, and 
a mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


Publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


I. The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. Memoir for 
1883-84. By Edouard Naville. Thirteen plates and plans. Fourth and revised 
edition. Price $5.00. 


ll. Tanis. Part I. Memoir for 1854-85. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixteen 
plates, two plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


lll, Naukratis. Part I. Memoir for 1885-86. By W. M. |Flinders Petrie, with 
chapters by Cecil Smith, Ernest Gardner and Barciay V. Head. Forty-four plates 
and seven plans. Second edition. 


IV. Goshen and the Shrine of Saft el Henneh. Memoir for 1886-87. By 
Edouard Naville. Eleven plates and plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


V. Tanis. PartII. Including Tell Defenneh (the Biblical Taphanes) and Tell 
Nebesheh. Memoir for 1887-88. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, F. L). Griffith and A. 
S. Merray. Fifty-one plates and plans. Price $5.00. 
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i. Naukratis. Part II. Memoir for 1888-9. By Ernest A. Gardner and F. 
LI. Griffith. Twenty-four plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


VIII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. The Antiquities of Tell- 
el-Yahudiyeh. (Extra volume.) By Edouard Naville and F. Ll. Griffith. 
Twenty-six plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


VIII. Bubastis. Memoir for 1889-90. By Edouard Naville. Fifty-four plates 
and plans. Price $5.00. 


IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Extra volume (out of print) 
containing : 

I, The Sign Papyrus (a Syllabary), by F. Ll. Griffith. 

II. The Geographical Papyrus (an Almanack), by W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 
remarks by Professor Heinrich Brugsch. 


X. The Festival Hall of Orsokon II, (Bubastis.) Memoir for 1890-1. By 
Edouard Naville. With thirty-nine plates. Price $5.00. 


XI. Ahnas el Medineh. Memoir for 1891-2. By Edouard Naville. Eighteen 
plates, and the Tomb of Paheri at El Kab ; ten plates by J. J. Taylor and F. Ll. 
Griffith. Price $5.00. 


Also separately, The Tomb of Paheri, by J. J. Taylor. Edition de Luxe, $10.50. 


Xl. Deirel Bahari. Introductory. Memoir for 1892-3. By Edouard Naville. 
Fifteen plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


XIII. Deir el Bahrri. Part I. Memoir for 1893-4. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates I-XXIV. ‘Three colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XIV. Deir el Bahari. Part II. Memoir for 1894-5. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates XXV-LV. ‘Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XV. Deshasheh. Memoir for 1895-6. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Photograv- 
ure and thirty-seven other plates. Price $5.00. 


XVI. Deir el Bahari, Part II]. Memoir for 1896-7. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LVI-LXXXVI. Twocolored, with description. Royal folio $7.50. 


XVII. Dendereh. Memoir for 1897-8. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Thirty-eight 
plates. Price $5.00. 


Special memoir consisting of thirty-three extra plates $2.50. 


XVIII. Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos. Part I. Memoir for 
1898-9. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-eight plates. Price $5.00. 


XIX. Deir el Bahari. Part IV. Memoir for 1899-1900. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LXXXVIII-CXVIII. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XX. Diosopolis Parva. Extra volume, By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Forty-nine 
plates. Price $5.00. 
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XXI. The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. Part II. Memoir for 
1900-1. By. W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-three plates. Price $5.00. Special 
Memoir, consisting of thirty-five extra plates, $2.50. 


XXII. Abydos. PartI. Memoir for 1902-3. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapter by A. E. Weigall. Eighty plates. Price $5.00. 


RArchaological Survey Fund. 
Edited by F. Li. Griffith. 


I. Beni Hasan. Part I. Volume for 1890-1. By Percy E. Newberry, witb 
plans by G. W. Fraser. Forty-nine plates, fourcolored. Price $5.00. 


Il. Benf Hasan. Part II. Volume for 1891-2. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
Appendix, plans and measurements by G. W. Fraser. Thirty-seven plates, two 
colored. Price $5.00. 


lll, El Bersheh. Part I. Volume for 1892-3. By Percy E. Newberry and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Thirty-four plates, two colored. Price $5.00. 


IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Volume for 1893-4. By F. Li. Griffith and Percy E. 
Newberry, with Appendix by G. W. Fraser. Twenty-three: plates, two colored. 
Price $5.00. 


Vv. Beni Hasan. Part III. Volume for 1894-5. By F. Li. Griffith. Ten 
colored plates. Price $5.00. 


VI. Hieroglyphs from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Vol- 
ume for 1895-6. By F. Ll. Griffith. Nine colored plates. Price $5.00. 


Vil. Beni Hasan. PartIV. Volume for 1896-7. By F. Li. Griffith. Twenty- 
seven plates, twenty-one colored. Price $5.00. 


VIII. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. PartI. Vol- 
ume for 1897-8. By N. deG. Davies. Thirty-one photographic and other plates, 
three colored. Price $5.00. 


IX. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. Part II. Vol- 
ume for 1898-9. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-five photographic and other plates. 
Price $5.00. 


X. The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said. Volume for 1889-90. By N. de G. 
Davies. Thirty-four plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


XI. The Rock Tombs of Deirel Gebrawi. Part I. Volume for 1900-1. By N. 
de G. Davies. Twenty-seven plates. Price $5.00. 


XII. Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. Volume for 1go1-2. By N. de G. 
Lavies. Twenty-nine plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 
Graeco-Roman Branch. 


1. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Volume for 1897-8. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 
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Il. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part II. Volume for 1898-9. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 


lll. Fayum Towns and Their Papyri. Volume for 1899-00. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell, Arthur S. Hunt and D. G. Hogarth. Eighteen plates. Price $5.00. 


IV. Tebtunis Papyri. Double volume for 1900-1, 1901-2. By Bernard P. Gren- 
fell and Arthur S. Hunt. 


Annual Archaological Reports. 


Yearly summaries by F. G. Kenyon, W. E. Crum and the Officers of the Society. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. From 1892-3 to 1901-2. Price 70 cents each. 


Special Publications. 


Logia lesou, Sayings of Our Lord. From an early Greek papyrus. By. B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Price 15 cents. 


Atlas of Ancient Egypt. With letterpress and index. Second Edition. Price 
$1.00. ; 


Guide to Temple of Deir el Bahari. With Plan. Price 15 cents. 
Coptic Ostraca. By W. E. Crum. Price $2.75. 


Slides from Fund negatives may be obtained through the office of this Committe. 


Also to be had at this office, Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab—Tomb of 
Sebknekht, by J. J. Tyler, F. S. A., with Plan, Sections and Architectural Notes, by 
Somers Clark, F. S. A. Price $10.00. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIRA. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 











FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


I give to the Egypt Exploration Fund the Sum Of cecccccccovwvevevsvess-ssmneees 
lo be applied towards the general purposes of the Fund; int vf deed that the sata 
sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my personal estate as I may 
lawfully bequeath to such purposes, and that the receipt of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors. 


Signature, 


Witness 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Patron. 
THE KING. 


President. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Maj.-Gen. Str CHARLES W. Witson, K. C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., D.C. L. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


Watrer Morrison, Esq., M. P. J. D. Cracz, Esa. 


Acting Secretary. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG, 


Offices. 
38 ConpuiTt StrREET, W. Lonpon. 


American Members of General Committee. 
PresipeNT Danie, C. Gitman, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Prorressor H. V. Hirprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 

CLarENCcE M. Hype, Esq., New York. 

Rev. Joun P. Perers, D.D., New York. 

Rr. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHautaugua. 
ProFessoR THEODORE F. WriGut, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 

A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22d, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis : 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K.C. M.G., F.R.S., LL.D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); 
Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the 
Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Pales- 
tine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. 
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(Surveyer with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. ; Dr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirut; 
Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., of New York, and Professor Wunsch. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, maps, 
plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the advantage 
of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

I. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, 
a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the foun- 
dations, and the original mason’s marks found upon them. The contour of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, has been 
ascertained. Later work there was done by Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy, Gezer and places in Southern Palestine have 
led to very valuable discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements. 

THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. 

3. THe Survey or Western Paestine.—This work, occupying ten years, was 
carried out by Col. Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ferra incognita. In the course of 
Survey, 172 missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL Work oF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—The discovery of 
the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions of Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed Stone of 
Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,”’ the ancient Jewish cemeteries at Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, &c. ‘The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool of Siloam, 
the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are discoveries 
due to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five HunprepD Square MI zs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds in ruins of places. The JaulAn, Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, have 
been surveyed by Herr Schumacker. 

6. THe GroLtocicaL Survey, BY Pror. E. Hui, F. R. S.—The facts throw 
new light on the Exodus, and afford proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under 
the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy 'Arabah have 
been investigated by Mr. Chicester Hart. 

7. Inquiry 1nTO MANNERS AND CusToms, Proverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C. 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observations of the customs of the people. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, ave fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Susscripers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries. 

(2) The maps, books, casts, etc. published by the Society at a greatly reduced 

rice. 
. (3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘Thirty Years’ Work.” 
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2. Subscribers of $2.00 annually receive the ‘Quarterly Statement’ free. 


Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Annual 
Report andin Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom maps, 
books, casts, slides, price lists, &c. can be obtained. Circulars giving full informa- 
tion sent on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘“The Memoirs, " in 3 vols. ; ‘‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Special Papers,” 1 vol. ; 
‘« Jerusalem,” 1 vol.; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. The last two 
volumes, ‘‘ Flora and Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, can be had separately. 


Il. Excavations at Jerusalem. By Dr. F. J. Bliss and A. C. Dickie. 
Ill. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r. z. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R. E. 

Vv. Across the Jordan. By Gottlieb Schumacher, c.«. 

Vi. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 

Vil. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., Li.p., F.R.s. 


VIII. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., r.£. 


IX. Thirty Years’ Work. Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir 
Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 


X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, 
D.C.L., R.E. 

XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, u1.p. 

XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, 
with references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By Geo. Armstrong. 


XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. 
Palmer. 


XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 
XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 
XVI. Lachish. An account of the excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 


XVII. Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; 
(2) The Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General 
Work of the Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern 
Traveller. 
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XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. 
Translated from the Cuneiform by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, p.c.1.,r.z. The Letters 
were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c. 


XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun. By G. Schumacher, c.£. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By Dr. F. J. Bliss. 
XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., 


LL.D., R.E. 


XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. 
By H. Chichester Hart, Fr.v.s. 


XXVIII. Archeological Researches in Palestine. ‘wo volumes. By Chas, 
Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. The Life of Saladin. Edited by Col. Conder and Gen. Wilson. 
XXIX. The Ancient Cubit. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, xk.c.s. 


Maps. 


I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets or mounted. 
Il. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 
Ill. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets or mounted. 


IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. Modern names. 
Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine. Scale one inch to the mile. 


Vi. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine. Showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground. 


Vil. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries. 
Vill. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 
IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 


X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the Old and 
New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Palestine from Baalbeck to Kadesh 
Barnea, and shows the East of Jordan. 


XI. A New Edition of the Collotype Print of the Raised Map, 20 inches 
by 28. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


Xl. The Smaller Raised Map is half the size of the larger. 
XIll. The Photo-Relief Map from the Large Raised Map. 
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Photographs. 

A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically. 

Photos of Inscription from Herod's Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions also of Jar found at the corner of the Temple Area, 80 feet below the surface, 
and of the Siloam Inscription with translation. Lantern Slides, a list of 200 special 
slides showing excavations, &c. 


Casts. 
Seal of ‘‘ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.’’ 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 
Seal, found on Ophal. 
The Siloam Inscription. 
Mount Sinai (large and small). 


Konorary General Secretary tor America. 
Rev. Pror. THroporr F. Wricut, Px.D., 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Honorary Local Secretaries. 
Cauirornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Rev. Prof. John Binney, D.D., Middletown. 
Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District or CoLumsBiA: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University. 
Itutnois: Prof. Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
Inp1ANnA: Hon. William Niles, La Porte. 
Maing: Prof. George T. Little, Brunswick. 
Maryland: Rev. J. J. Tierney, Mount Saint Mary. 
Massacuusetts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Northampton. 
Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke, Boston. 
Micuican: Hon. Henry Gillman, 107 Fort Street, Detroit. 
MinnESoTA: Rev. J. R. Jewett, Ph.D., 266 Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 
Missouri: Rabbi H. H. Meyer, Kansas City. 
New Hampsuire: Rev. S. P. Leeds, Hanover. 
New Jersry: Rev. J. H. Dulles, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Charities Building, New York 
President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Hamilton. 
Rev. J. Zimmerman, D.D., Syracuse. 
Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 
Daniel H. Ayres, Esq., Troy. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 
Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Berea. 
Orgcon: George F. Billings, Esq., Ashland. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Prof. R. L. Stewart, D.D., Lincoln University. 
RuopeE IstanD: William Gannuell, Esq., 50 South Main Street, Providence. 
Tennesse: Prof. Collins Denny, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 
West Vircinia: Mrs. Arthur Lee, Elkins. 
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